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The fifth Annual Report of the International Monetary 
Fund covers a period during which significant develop- 
ments and important events have taken place in the 
economic field. Despite this, despite the ability of the 
men participating in this conference, it cannot be denied 
that the interest of this document may be overshadowed 
by the grave issues that are being discussed and the 
actions that are taking place outside this meeting, out- 
side this country, outside this continent. The reason 
why I express this idea before introducing the report 
is that, when reading it, one might feel a certain im- 
pression of unreality. The tense atmosphere, fraught 
with uncertainty and anxiety, in which our conference 
is opening does not pervade the 149 pages of this report 
which describe the world economic situation and out- 
line the effort made to restore an equilibrium which was 
destroyed years ago. 

The explanation of this apparent paradox is a simple 
one: the report bears largely upon the financial year 
ending April 30, 1950 and does not take account of the 
Korean crisis, which broke out two months later. I must 
add that the fact that this crisis has profoundly changed 
the world situation should in no way discourage us or 
prevent us from preparing for the future. In fact, be- 
fore the Fund was set up, we were familiar with the 
difficulties in the way of international understanding and 
cooperation. These difficulties are essentially of a politi- 
cal and psychological nature. At Bretton Woods we had 
thought that an agreement in the economic field was, 
perhaps, if not easier at least less difficult to conclude 
and to operate than an agreement in the political field, 
and could even facilitate it in the long run. It is for 
this reason that I feel it more necessary than ever that 
the Fund should be managed in conformity with the 
basic principles of its charter to make international co- 


| operation in the economic field a living reality and not 


a few provisions written on a piece of paper. 

In introducing the Annual Report, I shall examine the 
extent to which the Fund has followed this policy in the 
past and to what extent it can envisage following it in the 
future. I do not feel it useful for me to make detailed 
comments on the statements and recommendations of 
this report. The report is before you and it speaks for 
itself. I shall confine myself to discussing briefly what 
appears to be the most conspicuous, if not the most 
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important, field of action of the Fund during the past 
year, namely, the part it played in the devaluation 
of last September. In his opening speech, the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors has already dealt with this 
subject. I should like to emphasize three points: 

(1) The way in which the devaluation was carried 
out has shown how the organization devised at Bretton 
Woods actually functions. Other members of the Fund 
had previously devalued their currencies in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in our charter. However, 
as the action taken last September covered a very wide 
field, particular attention was focused on this procedure. 
Before proceeding with a monetary adjustment which 
the Fund, in the report which it had sent to the Governors 
in July 1949 and later published, had let it be under- 
stood to be necessary, thirteen nations applied to the 
Fund in accordance with Article IV of our statutes. The 
Fund concurred with their proposals. The Fund was in 
a position to act promptly because it had kept the situ- 
ation of these countries under continuous review and 
because, in the period that preceded your meeting of 
1949, it had devoted particular attention to studying 
the impact of a devaluation on the economy of each one 
of them. This shows that the idea of international co- 
operation in the monetary field, deprecated by some 
people as illusory a few years ago, has proved fully prac- 
ticable. Criticisms have been made of some of these 
devaluations. They do not detract from the fact that 
far-reaching obligations have been freely assumed in the 
monetary field by forty-eight countries vis-a-vis an inter- 
national institution and that these obligations have been 
fulfilled. This fact, as far as the past is concerned, is an 
important achievement; it may be of increasing import- 
ance in the immediate future. 

(2) The results of the devaluation approved in Sep- 
tember 1949 by the International Mogetary Fund have 
provided ample evidence of the wisdo 
ures. 


of these meas- 
They made a material contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a more satisfactory pattern of international 
relations. Almost everywhere, the internal adjustments 
indispensable to the restoration of external equilibrium 
have taken place in an orderly way. Since international 
price and exchange relationships resulting from the 
devaluations were more in harmony with actual con- 
ditions, in many cases they made it possible for the price 
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mechanism and the international competition to play a 
role which during and after the war had been usurped 
by controls and restrictions of all kinds. Although the 
progress made during the last year in the way of liber- 
alization of international transactions has been gradual 
and unobtrusive, it should not, for this reason, be under- 
estimated. 

(3) We must learn, from these devaluations, two basic 
economic lessons. One is that inflation, once it has crept 
into an economy, may be temporarily disguised by con- 
trols but cannot be suppressed indefinitely. Sooner or 
later it will break through these controls and will spread 
to all the sectors of the economy. The second is that, 
once inflation has been injected into the economy, the 
disruption it causes will destroy the balance of inter- 
national payments. And while import restrictions and 
exchange controls may conceal this situation for a cer- 
tain period of time, it will ultimately force a devalua- 
tion of the currency. It is essential that we should profit 
by these two lessons. They were provided by the war 
and the postwar years, but we shall have to apply them 
in the months and years to come. 

I have, indeed, said enough about the past and I will 
invite you to turn your attention to the future. Peace, 
which until a few months ago many of us thought to 
be within our grasp, has suddenly receded. We are 
living today under the constant threat of war. It is im- 


possible to say whether this threat will become a reality, 
and, if so, whether it will be in the form of a total war or 
limited and intermittent fighting. But this is certain: 
a mobilization program is already in force and will 
proceed with increasing intensity, so that any eventual- 
ity can be met. It is also certain that this rearmament 
has and will have economic repercussions. 


While, for several years past, many were obsessed by 
the fear of a world depression, the fear arising today is 
rather that of a general inflation; and, passing from one 
extreme to another, some consider such an inflation and 
the restoration of wartime controls as inescapable fatal- 
ities. It is in times like these that it is important to re- 
main objective and to establish an order of priority 
among the various necessities. It is obvious that life and 
freedom stand first. As long as aggression or the threat 
of aggression are every-day realities, the peace-loving 
nations must be thoroughly armed to defend peace. It 
would be criminal to suggest that the threatened countries 
should reduce their defense programs because they in- 
volve the dangers of inflation. Such a proposal would be 
still more absurd than criminal, and no reasonable 
person would be prepared to make it. The dangers of 
aggression are, by far, greater then the risks of inflation, 
and the latter may in some instances have to be accepted 
to protect us against the former. Yet there are other 
means than a reduction of rearmament programs to pre- 
vent or minimize inflation. There are needs, such as in- 
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vestment or certain types of consumption, which are 
less vital than military requirements, and the efforts to 
avoid inflation must be concentrated upon them without 
delay. On the other hand, it will help to prevent an 
economic disruption which might have very far-reaching 
consequences if countries that are economically strong 
admit that mutual aid should start not when war has 
already begun, but at a time when an effort is being 
made to defend peace. The need for complete and genu- 
ine international cooperation is greater than ever. At 
present this cooperation is being organized in the mili- 
tary sphere. It will soon be realized—I hope that it will 
not be realized too late and that is why I give this most 
solemn warning today—that this must be completed by 
financial cooperation. Otherwise the great efforts of the 
free countries to defend the peace will be hampered by 
inadequacy of resources and by inflation. 


Doubtless the initial responsibility for anti-inflation 
measures lies with each individual country. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that there is a basic international 
responsibility to maintain international monetary stabil- 
ity. This responsibility does not stop at financial aid. It 
must also ensure that inflation is not engendered any- 
where to become a threat to international stability every- 
where. That is the principle on which the Fund is based. 
It is the principle upon which the Fund and its members 
must continue to work together, imposing on themselves 
the discipline necessary to clarify their doctrine and in- 
crease their efficiency. 

The paramount need in this field—and the need which 
you gentlemen must take the lead in meeting—is to 
stabilize and preserve the purchasing power of all cur- 
rencies, not excluding the U.S. dollar. You may perhaps 
wonder why I have placed such insistence upon the 
necessity for financial and monetary cooperation after 
having myself stated that there was a certain priority 
of interest, and that the defeat of the aggressor was 
the first among them. The reason, I repeat, is that we 
must learn from past experience. After the last war, 
many of those who were preparing to resume their 
former occupations were prevented from doing so by 
the economic chaos which reigned throughout the world. 
It arose out of and during the war, but was increased 
after the war by short-sighted and inadequately coordi- 
nated financial policies. We must make every possible 
effort to avoid a repetition of this state of affairs. We 
must avoid sowing the seeds of a disorder which from 
the economic sphere would inevitably pass to the in- 
ternal, and perhaps external, political sphere. We must 
avoid, after having overcome the aggressor by the force 
of arms, having him take his revenge through economic 
anarchy, with all the social disruption and the misery it 
brings in its wake. We must avoid losing the peace after 
having won the war. 
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Can inflation be completely avoided? Will it be 
possible to avoid all forms of control? The answer is 
simple: The healthier and more courageous the policy 
adopted from the very outset, the more they can be 
avoided. The French Prime Minister, speaking at 
Strasbourg last Saturday, stated that rather than resort 
to bureaucratic control he would use the big leviers de 
commande, among which he mentioned taxation and 
credit policy. Increased taxation, investment and credit 
restricted to essential purposes, governmental and private 
expenditure reduced in accordance with an inflexible 
schedule of urgency and necessity—assuredly this is a 
hard program. But what is the alternative? The de- 
struction, through inflation, of all the progress pain- 
stakingly but steadily achieved over the past four years 
on the way toward economic recovery and convertibility 
of currencies. : 

I want to stress again that, while it is indispensable to 
take these steps, they will not always be sufficient by 
themselves. They must be completed by mutual under- 
standing and aid. Just as no nation can alone be strong 
enough to withstand the coalized forces of aggression, so 
no nation can alone avoid the social disorder and human 


I am happy to be here with you again today and I 
take great pleasure in formally presenting to you the 
Fifth Annual Report of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Let me add my thanks, 
also, for the gracious welcome that has been given us by 
President Auriol and the French Government officials. 

We are all deeply conscious, I know, that we are living 
and working in troubled times. The grave events that 
have occurred in Korea have already had their reper- 
cussions around the world. Yet, it would be a pity if 
these events were allowed to obscure the importance of 
those objectives of economic recovery and development, 
of balanced trade and the unhampered exchange of 
goods, toward which we have all been pressing so 
actively. 

There are some goals that can never yield high place 
for very long in the life of any nation or any govern- 
ment. Among these, I think, is the continual improve- 
ment of the conditions in which the individual citizen 
lives out his span. It was primarily to promote that 
objective that the International Bank was created. And 
it is the achievement of that goal toward,swhich the 
energies of the Bank have been directed. 

The present tensions throughout the world seem to me 
to add to, and not detract from, the importance of our 
task. Of course, should the situation seriously deteriorate, 
the progress we have been making in the direction of 
orderly economic development may suffer interruption. 
But short of this eventuality, I am convinced that we 
can and must press forward along the path we have been 
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miseries which would be induced by a sustained re- 
armament inflation. It would destroy itself, thus fulfilling 
the hopes entertained and favoring the strategy per- 
sistently pursued by the aggressors. The Fund is one of 
the instruments through which the nations can so or- 
ganize their financial cohesion that a strong and durable 
peace may be achieved. Surely, in the prolonged efforts 
demanded of them they must neglect no weapon in the 
armory of peace. The Fund, on its side ,is ready to give 
them its full support. It is profoundly conscious of its 
increased responsibilities. It is ready to assume them 
fully vis-a-vis all its members whose action is based on 
the true principles of cooperation, and thus to contribute 
to strengthen the solidarity of the free nations. It is 
ready to adapt its organization, which is elastic and not 
tied to any dogmatic thinking, to the necessities of the 
present time. The peace-loving nations have been chal- 
lenged. They have to meet the challenge and to win, 
both on the military and on the economic battlefields. 
They can and they must win. But to attain victory, we 
shall need the full spirit of decision and the full vision 
of all the Fund members. 


September 7, 1950 






following, and indeed that we must press forward at an 
accelerated pace. 

Let me state briefly the reasons prompting me to say 
this. What is now happening in Korea is not a struggle 
for a few thousand square miles of land. It is part of a 
struggle for the hearts and minds of hundreds of millions 
of people throughout the world. 

Perhaps the most powerful single force shaping the 
course of history in our time is the awakening conscious- 
ness of the underprivileged masses of the people, that the 
conditions of poverty, ill-health, and ignorance in which 
they live are not preordained ,and their deep conviction 
that they have a right to the opportunity to earn a better 
living for themselves and a better future for their 
children. 

For those of us who enjoy the great blessings of free- 
dom, it is often difficult to understand the appeal of an 
ideology which in practice denies to the individual the 
right to govern his own destinies. But for those less 
fortunate, freedom means little when it is freedom only 
to live out their lives in misery and want. In them, the 
promise of a millennium, however ill-founded it may be 
in fact, is bound to find a response; they see in the 
promise of change at least a hope for betterment. 

We must not, and I trust will not, counter the promise 
of one kind of millennium with the promise of a millen- 
nium of another kind. But neither must we be content 
to sit by and watch the gap widen between the standard 
of living of the less developed countries and that of the 
more developed nations, relying on what are to us the 
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obvious advantages of democracy and freedom to offset 
the tremendous pressures created by that gap. We can re- 
lieve those pressures—we can remove one cause of future 
Koreas—only if we can hold out a real and well-founded 
hope of improvement in the material well-being of all 
men which is essential to their dignity and self-respect. 
This is a long and arduous process—but at the least we 
ought to be able to give the ordinary man confidence 
that his conditions of life will grow better over the years 
and that his children will have greater economic and 
cultural opportunities than he himself has enjoyed. 

Surely, if such a wide gap between standards of living 
in various parts of the world did not exist today—if 
during the last hundred years greater effort had been 
devoted toward improving conditions in the less devel- 
oped areas of the world (and I include in that most of 
Eastern Europe)—we might not today be witnessing so 
much social unrest and possibly not even hostilities. I 
suggest that it is the existence of widespread poverty 
and misery which has stimulated the spread of the virus 
now threatening the peace of the world. 

It is no accident that, in establishing the structure of 
the United Nations, an Economic and Social Council, 
devoted to improving economic conditions throughout 
the world, was given its place alongside the Security 
Council. And it was the same recognition of the import- 
ance of economic development to peace and stability 
which influenced the founders of the International Bank 
to write into the Bank’s charter the long-range function 
of promoting development as coordinate with its shorter- 
range, if then more immediate, function of helping the 
war-ravaged nations to reconstruct their productive facili- 
ties. 

I think the Bank has made substantial progress toward 
its objectives during the first four years of its operations. 
With your permission, I should like to review with you 
some of the factors which I think justify us in looking 
to the future of our institution with confidence. 

Up to the present time, we have made loans which 
total nearly a billion dollars to 17 countries in widely 
separated parts of the world. We can already begin to 
see the fruits of these loans; to mention but a few ex- 
amples, Bank financing is helping to produce steel in 
Western Europe, to increase timber yield in Eastern 
Europe, to enable the Indian Railways to break bottle- 
necks which had interfered with the effective distribution 
of goods, to augment substantially the output of hydro- 
electric power in the Western Hemisphere, and to expand 
food production in a number of countries. 

Increasingly, we have been able to supplement fi- 
nancial assistance with technical help and advice. If, 
through comprehensive survey missions such as those 
we have sent to Colombia, Turkey, Guatemala, and Cuba, 
we can assist those of our member states desiring such 
assistance to use their own resources more effectively, 


we should be able to contribute more to their develop- 
ment than through financial aid alone. 

We have firmly established our credit, so that we are 
now in a position to raise all the funds that we are likely 
to need for loans during the next few years at least. 
While the bulk of our borrowing has necessarily been 
in the United States market, it is heartening to me to see 
the markets of other countries opening to our obligations 
and to note that those obligations are receiving the high 
credit standing which I believe is justly theirs. To use 
but a single illustration, the Bank’s bonds are the only 
dollar obligations which, up to now, have been per- 
mitted to be listed on the Paris Bourse. This action 
recently taken by the French authorities—and similar 
actions previously taken by a number of other countries 
—treflect, I believe, the unique nature of our securities, 
backed as they are not only by our portfolio of loans but 
by the guarantee of 49 sovereign nations. 

It is also encouraging to note the increasing number 
of member countries which have authorized the Bank 
to begin lending their 18 per cent capital subscriptions. 
While I realize that many member countries may be 
unable to give their unconditional consent at this time 
to large quantities of unrequited exports, I attach great 
importance to our increasing ability to draw on our 
18 per cent funds. This will widen the scope of our 
loan transactions—in intra-European lending, to use but 
one example—and will make the Bank a more truly 
international institution. This, in my judgment, is es- 
sential if the Bank is to carry out fully its intended 
functions. 

Because our credit has been firmly established, we 
have been able to set up a system of loan charges which 
compares very favorably with the current yield on most 
dollar bonds as well as with the domestic interest rates 
prevailing today in the majority of our member coun- 
tries. It is, I think, worthy of note that, within the last 
few weeks, we have found it possible substantially to 
reduce our commitment charge and to apply that reduc- 
tion not only to future loans but to the undisbursed 
amounts of loans already made. 

Finally, we have established lending standards which, 
I believe, mark a new step forward in the history of in- 
ternational investment. Our concern throughout has 
been that every loan we make should be of material bene- 
fit to the economy of the borrowing member. This has 
meant careful scrutiny of the particular project or pro- 
gram for which financing is requested and of the rela- 
tion of that project or program to the economy of the 
country as a whole. We have been concerned to assure 
not only that the prospective gain to the borrower over- 
balances the burden of the debt obligation, but even 
more important, that the project financed has been 


accorded proper priority in the borrower’s development 
plans. 
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We have also been concerned to encourage an appro- 
priate international division of labor by taking into ac- 
count such factors as the proximity of proposed projects 
to the source of raw materials and to prospective 
markets, the availability of necessary skills, and the many 
similar elements which influence production and dis- 
tribution costs. Certainly, in the usual case, it only im- 
pedes development and wastes scarce capital resources 
to finance projects which cannot produce on competitive 
terms and which depend for their continuance upon 
artificial government supports. 


In its lending operations the Bank is resting solidly 
on the two pillars upon which must be built a strong 
and lasting revival of international investment, especially 
of private investment. First, we have taken every op- 
portunity to stress the need for reestablishing the in- 
tegrity of international loan contracts. And, second, in 
our own loans we have taken all reasonable precautions 
to satisfy ourselves of the ability and willingness of the 
borrowers to repay them. The standards we have es- 
tablished have, I think, done much toward reviving and 
proving the idea that international investment can be 
carried on with adequate rewards both to the borrower 
and the lender. 

The Bank, then, has established a firm foundation for 
its future work. Within the limits of sound investment 
practice, it is a flexible institution, ready to adapt itself 
to changing circumstances. The effectiveness of its con- 
tribution in the years ahead, however, depends not only 
on a continuation of its own efforts, but at least equally 
upon the efforts of the governments with which it deals. 

Here, in Europe, much progress is being made in 
hammering out new patterns of production and trade to 
replace and improve prewar patterns that cannot be re- 
stored. Habits of economic cooperation have been 
formed which are already facilitating the necessary re- 
adjustments; I think we may confidently expect that 
these habits will be lasting and will result in even further 
progress in intra-European cooperation and in the in- 
tegration of European industries. The Bank is ready to 
furnish whatever assistance may be within its capacity 
to help in this forward movement. 


In some of the underdeveloped nations, I think we can 
also perceive an accelerating tempo of economic activity 
and an increasing willingness to grapple with the tough 
problem of development. In others, however, less pro- 
gress is discernible. 

I have noticed a tendency at times for development to 
be regarded as something which is due, as of right, from 
the more advanced nations to those less well developed. 
Whatever the rights and obligations of different nations 
may be, development is not something which can be 
imported from abroad. It is something which can only 


be won internally by acceptance of responsibility, hard 
work, and sacrifice. 
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In the few minutes which remain, I would like to 
examine with you some of the steps which, as I see it, 
the underdeveloped nations must take if they are effec- 
tively to translate external financial assistance into the 
concrete substance of development. The steps are easy 
to state but hard to take; their implications are obviously 
far-reaching. But unless they are taken, the Bank’s aid 
is likely to be of little value and the development problem 
may remain unsolved. 

A first essential seems to me to be the formulation of 
a properly balanced development program, calling for 
investment expenditures which are within the capacity 
of the country concerned, including its capacity to bor- 
row abroad, and for the allocation of those expenditures 
among different types of projects in accordance with an 
appropriate pattern of priorities. I do not minimize the 
courage, the far-sightedness, or the restraint which this 
task requires. It involves, for example, rejecting political 
pressures for monumental showpieces, and the pressures 
of vested interests for enhancement of their position. 
It involves difficult judgments as between the claims of 
different regions of the country and as between those of 
different elements of the community within each region. 
But development is only hindered if more is undertaken 
than can be completed, or if the projects selected for im- 
mediate execution are not those which contribute most 
to the strength of the economy as a whole. 

A corollary to the formulation of a proper investment 
program is the adoption and vigorous execution of ap- 
propriate fiscal policies. I am thinking not only of the 
need to avoid the distortions in an economy which are 
always the fruit of inflation. I am thinking as well of 
the adoption of tax systems and other policies which will 
make available a greater share of domestic wealth for 
development purposes. It is, I suggest, a dangerous 
fallacy to believe that the standard of living of the masses 
can be raised without some alteration of those economic 
structures which permit a relatively few people to enjoy 
most of a nation’s income. 


In some countries, too, a fairer allocation of the 
country’s resources may be necessary to provide the 
ordinary people with both the means and the motive to 
increase their productive output. I think the history of 
almost all the more industrialized nations of the world 
demonstrates that development is rapidly advanced only 
when real incentives and opportunities exist for the in- 
dividual to push forward as he himself sees fit: the farmer 
to improve his land and grow more crops, the small 
merchant to develop his business, and the artisan to 
start his own small factory. 

Basic to all these steps is an improvement in health, 
in education, and in public administration. This will not 
come quickly and it will not be achieved easily. But 
for that reason it is all the more essential that the task 
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be undertaken with a sense of urgency commensurate 
with its importance. 

In this whole process of development, the Bank can, 
I think, play a significant role. We can provide finan- 
cial support for some of the most useful projects which 
we hope will generate additional productive endeavor 
on a broad front. We can provide impartial advice on 
questions of priorities and on means for better mobiliza- 
tion of local resources. And with the cooperation of 
our members, we can aid, I believe, in creating confidence 


Ethiopian Repurchase From IMF 

The Government of Ethiopia has repurchased from the 
Fund Ethiopian dollars equivalent to US$300,000, and 
has paid to the Fund US$300,000. About two years ago, 
and again in October 1949, Ethiopia purchased from the 
Fund US$300,000 against payment of its own currency. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release, 

Washington, D. C., September 6, 1950. 


Wool Prospects 


Prices on the opening day of the new season’s wool 
auctions in Australia jumped between 40 and 50 per 
cent over the closing rates of last season; on August 30 
a new record price of 18334d. per pound was paid in 
Sydney for five bales of greasy merino wether fleece. 
The Financial Times reports that, if present prices are 
maintained, the new season’s Australian clip will be 
worth £A500 million, compared with £4286 million last 
year. 

Wartime stocks held by the Joint Organization had by 
the end of June been reduced to less than half a million 
bales; the remaining stock consists largely of inferior 
types, and only 250,000 bales of it will be offered in the 
first half of the current season, against over half a mil- 
lion in the first half of the last season. Even if world 
wool production increases by 3 per cent as expected, 
available supplies will still be a million bales less than 
the actual rate of consumption in 1949-50. Moreover, 
demand during the current season is likely to expand— 
first, because a high level of income is being maintained 
in the United States and Europe; second, because demand 
for service uniforms will almost certainly increase; third, 
because the United States wishes to accumulate a stra- 
tegic reserve. 

The U.S. Government has recently suggested to Aus- 
tralian officials visiting Washington that some method 
should be instituted to enable purchases for strategic 
purposes to be made outside the market at fixed prices. 
Sources: The Economist, August 26, 1950, and The 

Financial Times, August 29 and 31, 1950, 
London, England. 
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and the kind of economic environment which will en- 
courage productive investment, both local and foreign, 
private and public. 

The task before us seems to me, fundamentally, to be 
one of great hope and promise. In this time of trouble 
and disturbance in the world, let me remind you that 
the Bank was not founded to be a fair-weather institution. 
It has no intention of behaving like a fair-weather in- 
stitution now. We will continue to press ahead with 
such skill and strength as we have at our command. 

September 8, 1950 


Europe 


U.K. Trade 


The index of the volume of retained imports of the 
United Kingdom averaged 117 (1947 = 100) for the 
first half of 1950; this figure differed little from that for 
the last nine months of 1949. Domestic exports, however, 
continued to rise, their index reaching 155, which was 
more than 10 per cent above the 1949 average. The 
adverse movement in the terms of trade prevented an 
improvement in the trade balance; the import price index 
rose from 105 (1947 = 100) in September 1949 to 124 
in June 1950, while the export price index rose only 
from 106 to 110. 


Trade Balance, 1949-50 

(£ million) 
Exports 
922.7 
920.6 
1059.6 


Imports (c.i.f.) 
1119.7 
1152.7 
1279.3 


Balance 
—197.0 
—232.1 
—219.7 


Jan-Jun 1949 
Jul-Dec 1949 
Jan-Jun 1950 


The direction of trade in the first half of 1950 showed 
marked changes. Imports from the United States fell 
from 9.1 per cent of total imports in the third quarter 
of 1949 to 7.5 per cent of the total in the second quarter 
of 1950; imports from Canada fell from 10.7 per cent to 
6.6 per cent. Imports from the dollar area as a whole 
fell from 22.8 per cent to 17.0 per cent. At the same 
time, the proportion of total exports sent to the dollar 
area rose from 8.7 per cent to 12.6 per cent. The share 
of exports to OEEC countries also increased, but that of 
the sterling area fell from over one half to 46.7 per cent. 
Source: Board of Trade, Report on Overseas Trade, Vol. 

I, No. 7, London, England, August 1950. 


Minimum Wage in France 
On August 23, 1950, the French Government raised 


the legal minimum wage of the lowest-paid workers in 
private industry in the Paris region to 16,400 francs 
(US$47) a month. On an hourly basis, the minimum 
rate becomes 78 francs. The monthly wage is calculated 
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on the basis of 200 hours a month and a special item of 
800 francs for transportation is added. Since the mini- 
mum wage applies to only the lowest-paid workers, it is 
difficult to appraise the effect of the measure on the entire 
wage-structure, but the adjustment may be estimated at 
less than one half of one per cent of the national income. 
It is likely, however, that the readjustment will result in 
raises for other categories of workers. The understand- 
ing of the Government is that the wage increases will 
not affect the general price level. 
Sources: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, 
France, August 23, 1950; New York Herald 
Tribune, Paris, France, August 23, 1950. 


French Trade Liberalization Measures 


An additional list of commodities which may now be 
imported into France free of quotas has been published 
in the Journal Officiel of August 26, with effect as of 
August 29. The items from which import restrictions 
have been abolished, in accordance with OEEC recom- 
mendations, now exceed 60 per cent of the volume of 
French imports from other European countries in 1948. 
The list of newly liberated goods includes a variety of 
machine tools and equipment for industries, textiles, 
metals, and chemical products. For a limited number 
of items, however, the quotas which had been removed 
in December 1949 have now been restored. 


Source: The Times, London, England, August 28, 1950. 


Norwegian Imports of Ships 


In the first six months of 1950, Norway’s imports of 
ships amounted to NKr 492 million (US$69 million), 
which is 68 per cent of the amount originally planned 
for 1950. According to a new estimate, however, the 
year’s imports will amount to NKr 867 million ($120 
million), which is 20 per cent higher than the original 
estimate. This does not mean that this year’s actual 
outlay of foreign exchange will increase by the same 
amount, since a large part of the cost of the ships is to 
be financed by foreign loans. The large imports of 
ships during the first half-year is due to the fact that 
deliveries have been made of ships which should have 
been delivered last year. 

Source: Norges Handels og Sjgfartstidende, Oslo, Nor- 
way, August 29, 1950. 


Price and Wage Developments in Italy 


From October 1947 through June 1950, prices in 
Italy had declined without interruption; but after the 
beginning of the war in Korea, they started to rise—at 
first slowly, and then more rapidly. At the end of 
July, the wholesale price index was 4,765 (1938 = 100), 
compared with 4,668 for June. This 2 per cent increase 
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in a month wiped out all the decline between November 
1949 and June 1950. The cost of living index, although 
not yet available for July, is known to have risen sub- 
stantially, as a result of the wholesale price increase 
combined with a substantial rise in controlled rents as 
of July 1 (an increase of 100 per cent in some cases). 
The stock market, which had been depressed for two 
years, with quotations at less than half the prewar level 
(in constant value), has recently shown some recovery. 
Until June, when prices were declining and most wages 
remained at constant levels or were even rising slightly, 
labor unions had been willing to collaborate with man- 
agement. In fact, the good labor-management relations 
were one of the reasons for the substantial gain in in- 
dustrial production in the first half of 1950. It is now 
reported, however, that the General Confederation of 
Labor is preparing to request industry to raise wages at 
least 5 per cent, on the average. Italian legislation in- 
cludes a sliding-scale provision by which any increase 
in the cost of living index will automatically result in an 
increase in the wage level two months later; and con- 
versely, when prices decline by more than 8 per cent, 
wages should be decreased. In the past two years, how- 
ever, when prices declined, wages remained steady, and 
therefore industrialists are arguing that the recent price 
increases do not justify wage advances. The request of 
the labor confederation would mean additional wage 
payments of roughly 50 billion lire a year. The request 
has been rejected thus far, but a general strike is now 
considered possible. No definite attitude has yet been 
taken by the Government, but because of its anti-infla- 
tionary policy, it is known to favor the freezing of all 
prices, as well as wages and salaries. 
Source: Economic News from Italy, New York, N.Y., 
August 11, 1950. 


West German Coin Issue 


On July 8, the West German Parliament adopted a 
monetary law providing for the issue of subsidiary coins 
of 1, 2, 5, 10, and 50 pfennigs, and of 1, 2, and 5 
Deutsche Marks. The size, weight, and metallic content 
of the coins is to be determined by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Coins issued in mark denominations are legal 
tender up to the amount of DM 20 (US$4.76), and coins 
in pfennig denominations up to DM 5. 

The issue of coins must not exceed DM 30 per capita; 
and the issue of more than DM 20 per capita requires 
the consent of the Bank Deutscher Lander (West German 
Central Bank). Since the population of Western Germany 
is now about 48 million, coinage is limited to a total of 
about DM 1.4 billion. According to the provisions of the 
law, the profits resulting from the issue of subsidiary 
coins will be applied to the financing of housing projects. 
Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 

August 17, 1950. 
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Austrian-Polish Trade 
Within the framework of the Austrian-Polish trade 


agreement, new quotas have been established covering the 
period until July 31, 1951. Poland will export to 
Austria mainly coal, sugar, zinc, eggs, and seeds; in 
addition, the delivery of 10,000 pigs has been promised. 
Austrian exports to Poland are to include ball bearings, 
steel and steel products, tools, machinery, medical in- 
struments, magnesite, and timber. 

An amendment to the existing payments agreement 
stipulates that in trade with Poland the Austrian National 
Bank will apply to the so-called “compensation” dollar 
the same exchange rates that are used in trading with 
the West. This provision refers to a recent modification 
in the Austrian exchange system, as far as Eastern 
European countries are concerned. Previously, the 
“compensation” dollar had been valued—for both Aus- 
train exports and imports—at the basic rate of 14.40 
schillings per dollar; in trading with the West, however, 
an effective rate of 21.36 schillings per dollar has been 
used for exports, while imports have been subject to 
three different rates (the basic rate of 14.40, the effective 
rate of 21.36, and the premium rate of 26 schillings per 
dollar), depending on the import categories to which 
import goods have been assigned. The Austrian au- 
thorities have now extended the application of these rates 
to trade with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and probably also with other Eastern European countries 
not specifically mentioned in the available reports. 
Sources: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 

August 11 and 17, 1950. 


Polish Six Year Plan 


The 1955 production goals of Poland’s Six Year Plan 
have recently been revised upward; by the end of 1955 
industrial production should be 158.3 per cent above 
that in 1949 and agricultural production 63 per cent. 
The plan originally had set an increase of 85 to 95 per 
cent for industrial production, and 36 to 45 per cent for 
agricultural output. Capital goods are to account for 63.5 
per cent of industrial production. Production of steel is 
to double, rising to an annual rate of 4.6 million tons by 
1955; production of coal will reach 100 million tons a 
year, petroleum extraction 394,000 tons, electric power 
19.3 billion kwh or 715 kwh per capita, cement 4.95 mil- 
lion tons, iron ore 3 million tons, and copper 3.2 million 
tons. High targets have also been set for all varieties 
of machine tools and heavy machinery not previously 
manufactured in Poland. The shipbuilding industry is 
to increase its present output by nearly tenfold. By 
1955, Poland will have 11,000 tractors, 12,000 motor 
cars, and about 25,000 heavy and light lorries. 

Substantial increases are also planned for consumers’ 
goods. Output of cotton fabrics in 1955 is to be 664.2 
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million yards compared with 434.6 million in 1949; silk 
fabrics, 113.6 million yards compared with 47.8 million; 
woolen fabrics, 81.9 million yards compared with 53.6 
million; leather shoes, 22.2 million pairs compared with 
7.2 million; sugar, 1.1 million tons compared with 
745,300; pasteurized milk, 1 billion quarts compared 
with 358 million. 

The national income, now estimated as 25 per cent 
higher than that before the war, is to increase at a rate 
of 13.4 per cent per annum. The tendency, evident in 
recent years, for the share of national income received 
by the urban population and rural private employers to 
decrease, is expected to continue during the next six 
years. Total investment for the six-year period has been 
set at 6,123 billion zlotys (US$15.3 billion), of which 
45.4 per cent will be in industry. Investment in housing 
in 1955 is scheduled at five times the 1949 investment. 
Sources: Polish Research and Information Service, Polish 

Newsletter, New York, N.Y., August 2, 1950; 
The Economist, London, England, August 19, 
1950. 


Middle East 


Exchange Control Modifications in Egypt 


A bill, recently passed by both the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies but still awaiting promulgation, 
provides for certain changes in Egypt’s exchange control 
laws, in order to strengthen controls and prevent evasion. 

1. The bill prohibits transfers in Egyptian currency 
and transfers of securities by persons residing outside 
Egypt, except under special conditions to be set by the 
Finance Minister. Authorized transfers have to be made 
through one of the banks designated for that purpose. 

2. Egyptian banknotes are to be included among the 
currencies whose export and import are prohibited. 

3. All foreign currency credits in banks, whatever their 
origin, will have to be offered for sale to the Government 
at the official rate. The purpose is to control all capital 
movements. 

4. The amounts due to persons not residing in Egypt 
and the transfer of which is prohibited will have to be 
paid into blocked accounts. The Minister of Finance 
will determine how these accounts can be used. 

5. An attempt to evade exchange control will be sub- 
ject to the same punitive action as an actual evasion. 
Source: La Revue d’Egypt Economique et Financiere, 

Cairo, Egypt, August 12, 1950. 


Oil Production in Saudi Arabia 


The Abgaiq oil field in Saudi Arabia is now producing 
more oil than any other single field in the world. Its 
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current annual rate of output is 22 million metric tons, 
compared with 18 million for Kwait’s Burgan field, 17 
million for Iran’s Agha Jari field, and 20 million for 
Venezuela’s Lagunillas field. Moreover, with the Trans- 
arabian pipeline scheduled to come into operation at the 
end of the year (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 69) 
Saudi Arabian output is expected to be increased im- 
mediately to a daily rate of close to 500,000 barrels— 
equal to an annual output of over 24 million metric tons. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, August 
24, 1950. 


Inflation in Syria 


The period following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea has been marked in Syria by a sharp fall in the 
Syrian pound and a substantial increase in the price of 
imported goods. The fall in the Syrian pound was a 
result of the heavy demand for foreign exchange re- 
portedly caused by the forward buying of imported goods. 
Such buying has been encouraged by a governmental 
announcement of the extension of all possible facilities to 
national industries for the building up of inventories of 
essential raw materials and spare parts, and the under- 
writing by the Government of various small loans to 
industries, which if not specifically for the building up 
of inventories has been so interpreted by the press and the 
public. The results have been extreme hoarding, a 
virtual disappearance of many items from the market, and 
substantial price increases, amounting to from 25 to 50 
per cent, on imported goods generally. Price increases 
on domestically produced articles have been smaller. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 

Weekly, Washington, D. C., August 28, 1950. 







Citrus Exports of Israel 


Citrus exports from Israel in the 1949-50 season 
amounted to 4.22 million cases, i.e., less than one third 
of the Palestinian exports of 15.3 million cases in 1938-39. 
The United Kingdom continues to be the main market, 
taking about 60 per cent of the total. Other markets 
are the Scandinavian and the Benelux countries, Ireland, 
and Poland. 

Source: Middle East Economic Service, Forest Hills, 
N. Y., August 1950. 


far East 


Indian Industrial Output 


In the first half of 1950, a number of India’s industries, 
including coal, steel, cement, paper, electrical goods and 
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chemicals, recorded increases in output. Coal production 
rose to 16.16 million tons from 15.54 million tons in the 
first half of 1949; steel from 442,300 tons to 460,000 
tons; cement from 960,000 tons to 1.27 million tons. The 
output of some industries, including cotton cloth, woolen 
manufactures, matches, and soap, was below that in the 
first six months of 1949. Cotton cloth production de- 
clined from 1,997 million yards to 1,910 million. 


Source: The Hindu, Madras, India, August 18, 1950. 


China’s Irrigation Projects 


Projects for irrigating about 2 million acres of land 
in China have been completed. It is expected that, as a 
result, food production will be increased by 250 million 
kilograms. The acreages affected are as follows: 1,068,200 
in East China; 454,500 in South China; 312,900 in 
Northwest China; 226,100 in North China; and 47,700 


in Manchuria. 


Source: Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong, July 24, 1950. 


Hong Kong-Japan Trade 


Hong Kong’s imports from Japan financed through 
the Hong Kong-SCAP open account were US$20.8 mil- 
lion for the year ended March 31, 1950; exports similarly 
financed were US$29.1 million. During the year, the 
buying and selling rates for open account credits were 
increased from HK$3.95 and HK$4.02, respectively, to 
HK$5.67 and HK$5.76 per U.S. dollar. Since February 
24, 1950, Hong Kong exporters have been allowed to 
import goods to the value of 60 per cent of their exports 
instead of the previous 40 per cent. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N.Y., August 30, 
1950. 


Philippine Sugar Production 


The Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
in the Philippines has reported to President Quirino an 
estimated sugar production for 1950 of 1,057,435 short 
tons—the greatest since liberation. This would be 
400,000 short tons more than last year’s output. At the 
current export price of P15 per picul (1 picul = 139 lbs.), 
the value of sugar exported would be between P160 mil- 
lion and P165 million (US$80 million to US$82.5 
million). 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N.Y., August 30, 
1950. 


Philippine Reconstruction Projects 


The Westinghouse Electric International Company has 
been awarded a Philippine Government contract amount- 
ing to $4.6 million for the development of a chemical 
fertilizer works and a 25,000 kilowatt hydroelectric power 
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plant. The fertilizer plant, which is to be located in 
central Mindanao, will have a capacity of 50,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate a year. The Westinghouse Company 
has estimated that the plant will save the Philippines 
about $4 million in foreign exchange yearly, in expend- 
itures for fertilizer for rice and sugar production. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 

September 1, 1950. 


United States and Canada 


Developments in U.S. Defense Program 


The U.S. Department of Commerce ordered, on 
August 26, a 14 per cent reduction in civilian rubber 
consumption effective September 1, 1950. The reduction, 
permitted under Public Law 575 of the 8lst Congress, 
will be applicable for the remainder of 1950. Civilian 
consumption, which has recently been at an annual rate 
of 1,250,000 long tons a year, will be reduced to an 
annual rate of about 1,080,000 long tons by the order; 
available supplies thus released will be absorbed by the 
stockpiling program and by the increased needs of the 
national defense program. 

The U.S. Department of Defense has estimated the 
amounts of certain metals needed for the military ex- 
pansion program during the fiscal year 1951 as follows: 
4 million tons of steel (about 5 per cent of finished steel 
capacity), 175,000 tons of copper (about 7 per cent of 
annual supply), and 100,000 tons of aluminum (about 14 
per cent of production). 

The U.S. Munitions Board has annouced that it will 
now pay higher prices than formerly for domestically 
produced materials needed for the stockpiling program. 
The prices paid prior to this announcement were no more 
than 25 per cent above world prices. 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Press Release, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 25, 1950; The Wall Street 
Journal, August 23, 1950 and The Journal of 
Commerce, August 29, 1950, New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Department Store Sales 


A decline in anticipatory buying of consumers’ goods 
in the United States is indicated by the reports for de- 
partment store sales in the weeks ended August 19 and 
26. In contrast to the last half of July and the early 
part of August, when sales were substantially above those 
of the corresponding weeks in 1949, sales recently have 
been only moderately above those a year ago. The 
extent of the changes is shown by the following data of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: 
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Percentage increase over 
corresponding week of 1949 


Week ended 
1950: Jun 24 
Jul 1 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Weekly Department Store Sales, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July-August 1950. 


Relaxation of Canadian Import Controls 


On August 31, the Canadian Government announced 
that emergenty ‘import controls’ on many U. S. goods 
will be relaxed, effective October 1. Some consumer and 
capital goods items, including pulp and paper products, 
office machinery and appliances, and passenger auto- 
mobile tires, which had previously been banned, are to 


Other Publications of the International 
Monetary Fund 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS YEARBOOK 
1948 
AND PRELIMINARY 1949 


This second Yearbook contains balance of pay- 
ments statements for 58 countries and for Europe 
and Latin America. The first Yearbook, published 
in 1949, covers 51 countries and Europe and Latin 
America. The data in both publications are compiled 
in such a way as to facilitate country-by-country 
comparisons. 

Price for each Yearbook: $5.00 for library 
— bound volume and $4.00 for paper bound 
volume. 


STAFF PAPERS 

The subjects covered in this publication vary widely 
in scope. They include such topics as studies of infla- 
tion, the relation of exchange depreciation to price 
movements, statistical analyses of terms of trade. 
The papers have been written by members of the 
Fund staff, but - do not necessarily express the 
policy or views of the Fund, its Executive Board, or 
its officials. 

Volume I will consist of three issues. Subscription, 
$3.50. Single issue, $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
Statistics on all aspects of international finance 
for most of the countries in the world are contained 
in this publication. It is available monthly by sub- 
scription, and will be sent by either regular mail or 
air mail throughout the world. For rapid delivery 
to European subscribers, each issue is printed in 
Paris as well as in Washington. 
About 200 pages, monthly. Subscription, $5.00. 
* ¢ 8 


Subscriptions for all above publications may be 
paid at approximately equivalent prices in currencies 
of most countries. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H St., N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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be admitted without quota restriction; other goods have 
been transferred from the banned to the quota group; 
and a further group of goods previously under quota is to 
be admitted completely unrestricted. This last group 
includes 45 capital goods, covering such important items 
as aircraft and aircraft parts, road-paving machinery, and 
railway equipment. Capital goods items that remain under 
control have been given larger quotas. In a joint state- 
ment, Minister of Finance Abbot and Minister of Trade 
and Commerce Howe said that these measures stemmed 
from the steady increase in Canadian gold and U.S. dollar 
reserves. All emergency embargoes on U.S. goods have 
been lifted, except that on pork which will be removed 
on December 31 when the United States will remove its 
embargo on Canadian pork products. 
Sources: Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada, 
August 31, 1950; The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Canada, September 1, 1950. 


Latin America 


Guatemalan Coffee Tax 


The Ministry of Finance in Guatemala has proposed to 
Congress a new law that would increase coffee export 
taxes to 10 per cent ad valorem or $1.50 per quintal, 
whichever is the greater. The tax would be paid by 
exporters, and would be effective for all contracts made 
after passage of the law. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., August 28, 1950. 
Export-Import Bank Loan to Mexico 


A commitment of US$150 million for development 
projects was made to Mexico on September 1 by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. Credits will be 
extended on applications for various projects from 
Nacional Financiera, an agency of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and terms will vary according to the type of project. 
The funds will be used to buy materials and equipment 
in the United States for development of Mexican rail- 
roads, highways, irrigation, communications, and elec- 
tric power. 

Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 
September 2, 1950. 


Mexican Trade Balance 


For the first half of 1950, Mexico’s foreign trade 
balance showed a deficit of 145 million pesos, compared 
with a deficit of 80.2 million in the first six months of 
1949, Exports during the first half of 1950 were 791.5 
million pesos and imports were 936.9 million pesos. 
Source: Banco de México, Resumén de Noticias Nacion- 

ales, Mexico, D.F., August 10, 1950. 


Mexican Industries 


The Mexican mining industry is working at capacity 
as a result of general increase in demand from the 
United States. At the same time, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy has taken steps to facilitate development 
of the mining industry, since mineral products are of 
importance in Mexico’s foreign trade. At present, the 
value of mineral production is estimated at 1,800 million 
pesos per year; 1 million pesos per day are collected by 
the government through taxes on the industry. 

As a result of its improved exchange position, the 
Mexican Government has increased by 40 per cent the 
import quota for unassembled passenger cars, and will 
now permit the free importation of motor trucks. The 
quota that had been previously announced for the period 
July 1950-June 1951 provided for the assembly of 17,400 
units. During the last three or four years, assembly 
plants in Mexico have been allowed to work up to only 
one third of their capacity. 

Sources: Banco de México, Resumén de Noticias Nacio- 
nales, Mexico, D.F., August 9, 1950; Hispano 
Americano, Mexico, D.F., August 25, 1950. 


Peru-Yugoslavia Agreement 


A one-year commercial and payments agreement be- 
tween Peru and Yugoslavia, which will be renewable, 
was concluded on July 26. The agreement provides that 
trade between the two countries will be facilitated— 
particularly imports by Yugoslavia from Peru of cotton, 
wool, petroleum and derivatives, tea, coffee, rubber, etc., 
and imports by Peru from Yugoslavia of industrial chem- 
icals, hops, essential oils, lumber and wood manufac- 
tures, agricultural implements, etc. Payments are to be 
made in U.S. dollars. The most-favored-nation treat- 
ment will be granted with regard to shipping. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., August 28, 1950. 


Import Permits in Paraguay 


Under Decree-Law No. 10,043 of 1945, establishing 
Paraguay’s basic exchange control law, entrepét trade and 
parcel post imports, if valued at less than 200 guaranies, 
were freely allowed. The stringent exchange situation 
in Paraguay and an increased demand for imported 
commodities, however, recently brought about an ab- 
normal growth of such trade. The foreign exchange 
black market has thrived; in this market the U.S. dollar 
was quoted at 26 guaranies at the end of July (parity 
rate: 3.09 guaranies per U.S. dollar). 

On August 11, the Monetary Board of the Banco del 
Paraguay passed a resolution whereby imports via parcel 
post and entrepét trade are subject to the prior permit 
of its Exchange Control Division. In the resolution, the 
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Board stated that through the use of small parcel post 

packages, many importers were evading the exchange 

control regulations. 

Sources: La Tribuna, August 12, 1950, and El Pais, 
August 12, 1950, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


Agriculture And Commerce Ministries in Paraguay 


Under Decree-Law No. 13,681 of the Paraguayan 
Government, dated August 4, 1950, the Ministry of Econ- 
omy was replaced as of August 15 by two newly created 
Ministries: Agriculture and Livestock, and Commerce 
and Industry. 

The functions and duties of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Livestock are (a) promotion of agriculture, 
livestock, and forestry, (b) regulation and coordination 
of these branches of the economy, (c) overseeing the 
rural credit system and cooperative organizations, (d) 
distribution of land and colonization, and (4) technical 
education. Those of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce are (a) promotion of industries, (b) regulation 
of industrial production, (c) supervision of state cor- 
porations and state trading agencies, (d) regulation of 
export and import trade, and of wholesale and retail 
trade, (e) price control, rationing, etc. 

The Decree-Law provides that the budget appropriation 
of the former Ministry of Economy will be shared by 
the two new Ministries; in addition, an appropriation 
of 123,900 guaranies has been provided for both de- 
partments. 


Source: La Tribuna, Asuncion, Paraguay, August 5, 1950. 


Argentina-Mexico Payments Agreement 


On July 3, Argentina and Mexico concluded a pay- 
ments agreement for publications. Under this agree- 
ment, all transfers of funds between the two countries 
for the payment of publications printed in one country 
and imported into the other will be effected through a 
dollar account which the Argentine Central Bank will 
open in the name of the Bank of Mexico, S.A. Payment 
orders will be effected directly between the two banks or 
through institutions authorized to operate in exchange, 
subject to the rules and regulations in force in both 
countries. A reciprocal revolving credit of US$500,000 
is provided for the first year of the agreement and 
US$250,000 thereafter. Balances exceeding $200,000 
during the first year or $50,000 in later years will earn 
interest of 2% per cent per annum. Account balances 
will be canceled within 10 days following the end of 
each year, payment to be made in freely disposable dol- 
lars. The agreement, which came into effect on July 18, 
will be valid for a minimum of one year, and is renew- 
able. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950. 
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Other Countries 


Southern Rhodesian Tobacco 

The United Kingdom, as of July 22, had imported 37 
million pounds, or 70 per cent, of this season’s tobacco 
crop from Southern Rhodesia. The Portuguese Railway 
and Port Authorities are helping to speed up the transit 
of tobacco, but the situation will be greatly improved 
when a direct rail link (to be completed by 1953) is 
established between Lourengo Marques, since, at present, 
the railways are not able to keep pace with the packing 
plants. By 1953 it is estimated that Southern Rhodesia’s 
tobacco crop may approach 70,000 tons a year. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, August 

14, 1950. 


Jamaican Bauxite 

Funds amounting to US$2.5 million and £1.5 million 
are to be advanced by ECA to help finance a new 
bauxite project in Jamaica. The project will be under- 
taken by Jamaica Bauxites, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Aluminium Ltd. of Canada, which is also contributing 
$1.5 million to the scheme. The sterling will come from 
ECA counterpart funds in the United Kingdom. 

Production capacity of the plant to be constructed will 
be about 40,000 tons of semi-processed bauxite annually. 
The project is expected to be completed by the end of 
1953. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, August 

24, 1950. 


Cyprus Loan 

A loan of £2.54 million to the Cyprus Government has 
been floated in London. The issue is a 34 per cent 
stock, redeemable in 1969-71 at par. Before the lists 
were opened to the public, £540,000 was placed; the 
remainder was over-subscribed four or five times. The 
loan will finance the first stage of a £4 million program 
for the development of electricity supplies in the island. 


Source: The Times, London, England, August 25 and 
31, 1950. 
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